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suits of civil liberty which he saw all around him led
him to foresee that it would erelong, prevail in other
countries and that the social millennium of Europe
would usher in the political. When I mentioned to him
the difference I perceived between the inhabitants of
New England and of the Southern States, he remarked:
"I esteem those people greatly, they are the stamina of
the Union and its greatest benefactors. They are con-
tinually spreading themselves too, to settle and en-
lighten less favored quarters. Dr. Franklin is a New
Englander." When I remarked that his observations
were flattering to my country, he replied, with great
good humor, "Yes,:yes, Mr. Bernard, but I consider
your country the cradle of free principles, not their
armchair. Liberty in England is a sort of idol; people
are bred up in the belief and love of it, but see little of
its doings. They walk about freely, but then it is be-
tween high walls; and the error of its government was in
supposing that after a portion of their subjects had
crossed the sea to live upon a common, they would per-
mit their friends at home to build up those walls about
them."*

We find among the allusions of several strangers
who travelled in Virginia in Washington's later days,
who saw him or perhaps even stayed at Mount Ver-
non, some which are not complimentary. More than
one story implies that he was a hard taskmaster, not
only with the negroes, but with the whites. Some of
the writers go out of their way to pick up unpleasant
things. For instance, during his absence from home a
mason plastered some of the rooms, and when Wash-
* Lodge, n, 338, 339.power of those re-
